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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current  scientific 
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Circular  No.  4. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

SECTION  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS, 

[Under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.] 


AN  EXAMPLE  FOR  AMERICAN  FARMERS  AND  DAIRYMEN. 

The  following  is  an  editorial  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  date  of  August  17,  1895,  and  is  worthy  of  careful 
perusal : 

The  sale  of  308  beeves  in  England  at  a  little  more  than  7  cents  a 
pound,  live  weight,  or  very  close  to  $100  a  head,  quite  justifies  Secretary 
Morton  for  saying  that  it  would  pay  Americans  to  produce  for  export 
the  things  that  people  abroad  wished  to  buy.  The  Polled  Angus  cattle 
in  this  particular  shipment  were  in  the  greatest  request  and  easily  sold 
for  $100,  the  Herefords  came  next,  and  the  Durhams  ranked  last;  but 
there  could  have  been  no  great  difference  between  them,  for  the  average 
price  per  head  was  $97.58.  The  fact  that  this  lot  of  cattle  weighed  an 
average  of  1,360  pounds,  and  not  one  was  lost  on  the  voyage,  and  the 
lot  arrived  in  better  condition  than  they  left  this  country,  shows  that 
the  animals  were  carefully  selected  and  were  well  cared  for  on  the 
voyage,  and  this  intelligence  and  painstaking  evidently  paid.  If  Amer- 
ican horses  suitable  for  omnibus  work  will  readily  command  $150  in 
Liverpool  and  London,  it  is  quite  premature  to  say  that  the  trolley  car 
and  the  bicycle  have  driven  the  horse  out  of  business  and  breeding  him 
no  longer  pays.  Of  course  all  horses  will  not  bring  $150  in  English 
cities,  but  at  that  price  it  will  pay  on  American  farms  to  raise  the  kind 
of  horses  that  is  desired. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  refers  again  to  the  competition  of  Amer- 
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ican  and  Danish  bacon  in  England.  The  bacon  sent  to  England  from 
this  country  brought  in  1894  over  nineteen  million  dollars  ;  at  the  price 
of  Danish  bacon  it  would  have  brought  over  twenty-eight  million  dol- 
lars. Bacon  as  well  adapted  to  the  British  taste  as  the  Danish  can  be 
cured  here  if  the  farmers  and  the  packers  will  take  the  pains  to  do  it. 
The  difference  between  89.72  per  hundredweight,  the  price  of  American 
bacon,  and  $14.18,  the  price  of  Danish  bacon,  is  nearly  all  net  profit, 
for  it  would  cost  little  more,  possibly  not  any  more,  to  make  American 
bacon  as  popular  in  England  as  the  Danish. 

It  is  absurd  that  American  butter  should  go  to  England  in  very  small 
quantities  and  at  very  moderate  prices,  while  Denmark  is  sending  Eng- 
land enormous  quantities  that  bring  high  prices,  and  its  only  serious 
competitor  is  Australasia,  whose  butter  has  to  traverse  the  tropics  and 
make  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  the  people  of  Denmark  have 
taken  pains  to  find  out  what  can  be  sold  in  England  and  other  foreign 
markets,  and  they  have  applied  themselves  with  great  energy  and  high 
intelligence  to  the  task  of  producing  those  things.  This  has  not  been 
the  work  of  the  Government  or  of  the  commercial  classes  more  than  it 
has  been  the  work  of  the  peasantry  themselves,  who  have  shown  an 
enterprise  and  a  business  capacity  that  put  the  American  farmer  to 
shame. 

Here  the  farmers  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  are  complaining 
of  a  fall  in  price  of  wheat  which  became  marked  and  permanent  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  they  go  on  raising  wheat  just  the  same,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  think  that  if  they  cut  the  dollar  in  two  they  would  get 
twice  as  much  per  bushel  for  their  wheat.  It  is  claimed  in  behalf  of 
the  Danish  peasantry,  and  the  claim  seems  pretty  well  made  out,  that 
they  were  the  only  agriculturists  who,  about  1880,  revolutionized  their 
business  to  meet  the  altered  condition  of  the  world.  Wheat  had  fallen 
permanently  on  account  of  the  extension  of  its  culture  into  new  countries 
with  plenty  of  cheap  soil,  and  because  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
carrying  wheat  to  market  from  near  and  from  remote  countries  had  been 
in  great  part  obliterated.  These  facts  were  recognized  by  the  farmers  of 
Denmark,  who  abandoned  wheat  raising  and  went  in  for  dairy  farming. 
They  went  into  it,  too.  on  scientific  principles.  In  the  past  five  or 
six  years  325  cattle-breeding  societies  have  sprung  up  in  Jutland  alone, 
and  they  control  now  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the  King- 
dom. The  number  of  cattle  has  been  enormously  increased  and  the 
milk  capacity  of  the  cows  has  been  increased  by  careful  breeding,  and 
the  farmers  cooperate  in  measures  to  suppress  cattle  disease,  while 
American  farmers  generally  rebel  at  efforts  to  suppress  cattle  disease, 
and  some  of  them  will  sell  the  milk  and  flesh  of  diseased  animals 
without  compunction. 
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The  water  system  in  dairies  gave  way  to  the  ice  system,  and  that  to 
the  centrifugal  system ;  but  the  butter  of  the  small  farmers  remained 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  farmers,  because  they  could  not 
afford  good  facilities  for  making  and  handling  butter.  Ten  years  ago 
the  peasants  began  the  organization  of  cooperative  steam  dairy  farming. 
The  peasants  who  deliver  the  milk  are  joint  owners  of  the  dairy,  and 
they  are  bound  to  feed  their  cattle  on  a  prescribed  system.  We  lately 
printed  some  extracts  from  an  article  in  an  English  review  in  which  the 
extreme  care  and  neatness  of  these  cooperative  dairies  was  commented 
on  in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  This  little  Kingdom,  a  speck  on  the  map  of 
Europe,  now  contains  about  900  steam  dairies  owned  cooperatively  by 
the  peasants,  200  owned  by  individuals  other  than  farmers,  and  280  of 
these  dairies  on  the  great  estates.  The  smallest  farmer  now  makes  as 
good  butter  and  gets  as  good  a  price  for  it  as  the  greatest  one,  for  every 
achievement  of  science  and  of  industry  is  at  the  service  of  the  owner  of 
a  dozen  cows  as  well  as  that  of  the  owner  of  hundreds.  Twent}^-five 
years  ago  the  total  export  of  butter  from  Denmark  was  90,000  hundred- 
weight; last  year  England  alone  took  from  Denmark  1,102,493  hundred- 
weight. Danish  butter  has  been  driving  other  butter  out  of  the  English 
market,  where  it  brings  about  the  same  price  as  the  best  home-made 
article.  About  150  of  the  cooperative  dairies  have  formed  a  Butter 
Export  Company  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  direct  to  England,  with 
the  purpose  of  opening  places  for  the  sale  of  butter  and  saving  for  the 
Danish  peasant^  the  profit  of  one  middleman. 

Five  years  ago  Denmark  was  exporting  live  hogs  to  Germany.  This 
business  was  broken  up  by  the  trichina?  scare,  and  at  once  the  Danes 
set  to  producing  bacon  for  the  English  market  Already  they  send 
more  bacon  to  England  than  any  other  people  do  except  Americans,  and 
their  bacon  has  the  proportions  of  fat  and  lean  and  the  qualities  of 
curing  which  make  it  especially  liked  in  England,  and  it  brings  about 
50  per  cent  higher  price  than  ours.  Denmark  also  exports  horses  and 
cattle ;  and  even  the  United  States  buys  vegetables  of  her.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  might  as  well  understand  that  wheat  is  going  to  remain 
cheap.  An  occasional  scarcity  will  run  up  prices,  but  there  is  too  much 
good  wheat  land  in  Russia,  Siberia,  Argentina,  and  Australasia  for  the 
price  to  remain  high  long.  But  we  have  still  great  advantages  over 
many  other  parts  of  the  world  in  the  raising  of  horses,  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  and  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese  and  preserved  meats.  It 
is  our  business  to  find  out  what  people  will  buy  and  then  to  apply  our- 
selves with  scientific  knowledge  and  business  sagacity  to  the  j)roduction 
of  that  thing.  Ex-Governor  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  says  that  the  price  of 
the  butter  of  his  State  has  in  a  few  years  risen  from  15  to  25  cents  by 
improving  the  stock  and  the  methods  of  production. 
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Note. — The  purpose  of  the  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  is 
to  furnish  information  on  the  world's  markets  with  special 
reference  to  increasing  demands  for  American  agricultural 
products.  The  bulletins  of  this  section  heretofore  issued  are 
as  follows  : 

Bulletin  No.  1. — Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"        u    2. — The  German  Empire. 

"        1 1    3. — France. 

£<        u    4. — Canada. 

"        11    5. — The  Netherlands. 

"        li    6. — Belgium. 
The  above  publications  may  be  obtained  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Union  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. , 
upon  the  payment  of  the  price  affixed  thereto,  viz,  5  cents 
per  copy. 


